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gaining in momentum, particularly in regard to the production of
semi-finished steel.

There was, of course, no reason to expect that the initial technical
advantage of Britain would be permanent. Britain's blast furnaces
were, by this time, smaller than those of her competitors and we
had lost the lead in all mass-production lines. While during this
decade, world production of basic steel nearly trebled, the increase
was barely 50 per cent in this country, for we had failed to make
a success of the Thomas process compared with the advances made
in Belgium and Germany. There was, however, a change in the
relative importance of producing districts in Britain, the growth
being greatest in those where basic steel was made, i.e. a slow
migration to the East Midland ores, but it required the impact of
the world war of 1914-18 to force at last acceptance of the basic
process in Britain.

THE WAR PERIOD
During the war from 1914 to 1918 the world production of pig iron
fell from 78 to 65 million tons per annum and this was characteristic
of all countries, except the U.S.A., where production rose from
23 *3 to 44 million tons per annum. World output of steel increased
from 75 to 86 million tons per annum, due principally to an increase
of 50 per cent in the U.S.A. British production increased, but output
in France and Belgium was reduced to very small proportions and
even that in Germany remained stationary. It will be noted that
during the war the world production of steel surpassed, for the first
time, that of pig iron. This was due to an increase in the use of
scrap for steel making and a fall in the demand for pig iron for
making wrought iron.
Steel capacity in the U.S.A. increased considerably and in Britain
appreciably, attaining in the latter 12 million tons per annum. An
increase in capacity was also recorded in Italy, Canada, India,
Australia and Japan, which was bound to have an effect in the
post-war period. The bulk of the world production at this time was
basic steel and in Britain the Ministry of Munitions worked hard to
expand the scope of the baste process. Although steel output
increased mainly in Scotland and Sheffield, there was a grow-
ing recognition of Lincolnshire and Northampton as low cost
centres.